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ORGANIZATION 
Charles  A.  R.  Ray,  Chairman 
John  M.  Riley,  Secretary 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
Arthur  W.  Hale,  143  Emmons  Street 
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Office  hours:  Monday,  8:00  to  9:00  A.  M.,  4:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
during  the  school  term. 

Office  open  on  school  days:  8:00  to  12:00,  1:00  to  5:00. 
Saturday:  8:00  to  12:00. 

Telephone:  Office,  202-M;  House,  317-M. 

Clerk:  Ella  G.  Holmes 

REGULAR  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Horace  Mann  Building, 

at  8:00  P.  M. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 
Solon  Abbott,  M.  D.,  30  Dean  Avenue 

SCHOOL  NURSE 
Nellie  I.  Mitchell,  Franklin,  Mass. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 
Russ  W.  Harding,  47  Summer  Street 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1923-1924 


September  5,  1923,  Opening  of  Schools 
October  12,  Columbus  Day  (Holiday) 

November  28,  Noon,  to  December  3,  1923,  Thanksgiving  Recess 
December  15  to  January  2,  1924,  Christmas  Vacation,  Grades 
I— VIII. 

December  22  to  January  2,  1924,  Christmas  Vacation,  High 
School. 

February  22,  to  March  3,  1924,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Vaca- 
tion. 

April  18  to  April  28,  1924,  Good  Friday,  Vacation. 

May  30,  Memorial  Day,  Holiday. 

June  20,  Elementary  Schools  Close 

June  26,  High  School  Graduation  Exercises. 

June  27,  High  School  Closes. 

September  9,  1924,  Opening  of  Schools 
October  12  and  13,  Columbus  Day 

November  26,  Noon,  to  December  1,  1924,  Thanksgiving  Recess 
December  19,  Noon,  to  January  5,  1925,  Christmas  Vacation. 


NO  SCHOOL  SIGNALS 


2 blasts  4 times 

7 :30  Omit  sessions  in  all  schools  for  the  day. 
11 :30  Omit  afternoon  sessions  in  all  schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin : 

Your  School  Committee  presents  herewith  its  annual  report. 
According  to  custom,  we  have  requested  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Principals  and  Supervisors  to  present  a record  of 
their  work  during  1923,  together  with  their  ideas  of  progress 
made  and  important  needs  for  the  future.  As  these  reports 
cover  the  School  activities  considerably  in  detail  and  represent 
the  ideas  of  your  School  Committee,  we  shall  make  our  report 
brief  and  limited  to  a few  important  impressions  of  present  con- 
ditions with  suggestions  for  the  future. 

We  urge  every  Citizen  to  read  and  carefully  study  the  most 
excellent  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  We  consider 
that  part  of  his  report  under  the  heading  of  “New  Conceptions 
of  Education”  to  be  an  unusually  clear  presentation  of  condi- 
tions as  they  are  today  and  well  worth  your  very  careful  study. 
We  enthusiastically  support  his  plan  for  thorough  Health  Edu- 
cation. The  tremendous  increase  in  complete  or  partial  nervous 
break-downs  in  our  country,  the  rapid  pace  of  our  present  day 
life  and  the  great  need  for  clear  thinking  have  raised  to  first 
importance  the  need  of  good  health  and  strong  bodies.  We  aim 
to  teach  the  children  good  health  habits  through  our  courses 
in  hygiene,  by  Physical  Training  to  develop  their  bodies, 
said  thru  our  school  Physician  and  Nurse  to  help  the  children 
overcome  remediable  physical  defects.  In  all  of  these  efforts 
we  ask  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  parents. 

The  Superintendent  calls  your  attention,  in  his  report,  to  the 
great  changes  in  the  requirements  of  our  Public  School  Educa- 
tion today  as  compared  with  many  years  ago.  Formerly  a very 
small  proportion  of  our  children  attended  High  School,  manj) 
leaving  before  reaching  even  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  During 
recent  years  our  States  have  constantly  raised  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  trying  to  encourage  in  every  possible 
way  attendance  in  our  High  Schools.  In  the  past,  our  High 
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Schools  were  composed  largely  of  children  training  to  enter 
various  professions  or  those  fortunate  few  who  could  afford  to 
delay  beginning  the  serious  responsibilites  of  lfe.  Today  both 
our  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  are  crowded.  Note  the 
growth  right  here  in  Franklin  in  our  Senior  High  School  from 
160  to  262  during  the  last  five  years.  With  the  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  industrial  life,  the  increasing  demand  for  tech- 
nical training  and  the  need  for  more  intensive  teaching  of 
Civics  and  Good  Citizenship  due  to  the  great  influx  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  an  insistent  demand  for  instruction 
fitted  to  start  the  preparation  of  our  boys  and  girls  for  the 
complexities  of  our  present  day  life  has  come.  This  means  ex- 
pansion in  the  courses  to  be  offered,  especially  in  our  High 
School. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  prepared  a Budget  of  estimat- 
ed costs  for  operation  of  the  Schools  for  1924  which  is  printed 
ill  this  report.  While  our  Schools  grow  steadily  in  number  of 
pupils,  our  enrollment  this  year  totals  1496,  the  highest  we  have 
ever  had,  our  increase  in  operating  cost  has  advanced  slowly. 
In  1922  Franklin  expended  for  its  School  a gross  amount  of  $93, 
867.72  or  $68.42  per  pupil.  In  1923  $94,966.13  or  $65.68  per 
pupil.  For  1924  we  ask  for  $99,812.29  or  an  estimate  of  $67-62 
per  pupil.  We  would  remind  you  that  these  are  gross  figures 
and  that  in  1923  $11,711.83  were  returned  to  the  Town  by  the 
State  and  other  sources  as  receipts  from  the  School  department 
so  that  the  net  cost  of  Franklin  for  School  operation  in  1923 
was  $83,254.30.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1923  in  Group  2 are  listed  all  Towns  of  Massachusetts  over 
5000  in  population,  a total  of  74  towns.  Franklin  is  in  this 
list.  It  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  from  local  taxa- 
tion for  all  grades  up  to  the  High  School  was  $66.51  for 
the  year  and  the  average  for  Franklin  was  $60.49.  In  the  High 
School  proper  the  average  for  the  year  for  the  same  74  Towns 
was  $111.65  and  for  Franklin  $89.95.  We  know  of  no  fairer 
comparisons  that  we  could  make.  You  will  note  that  in  Frank- 
lin we  are  considerably  below  average  costs.  Your  committee 
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urges  your  support  for  the  Budget  amount  for  which  it  asks  for 
1924.  We  have  made  serious  efforts  to  economize.  It  is  our 
aim  to  offer  to  our  Public  School  pupils  an  Education  that  will 
compare  favorably  on  the  whole  with  that  offered  thruout  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  cost  of 
operation  well  in  hand. 

The  report  of  the  High  School  Building  Committee  will  be 
presented  to  the  Town  this  Spring  urging  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  new  High  School  Building  and  Recreation 
Grounds.  Your  School  Committee  unanimously  and  most  em- 
phatically urges  the  Citizens  to  accept  and  adopt  the  report  of 
its  committee*  We  need  right  now,  as  explained  in  the  Super- 
intendent’s report,  four  more  rooms  for  our  schools  below  the 
High  School.  Our  Grade  Schools  have  once  more  become 
crowded.  The  average  enrollment  in  our  Grade  School  rooms, 
not  including  the  three  District  Schools,  is  37.  This  is  altogeth- 
er too  much  for  one  teacher  to  handle  to  good  advantage.  At  a 
reasonable  expense  the  present  High  School  Building  could  be 
changed  into  a good  eight  room  Grade  School.  By  the  time  the 
new  High  School  is  completed  and  the  present  High  School  re- 
modeled we  shall  probably  need  at  least  two  more  Grade  School 
rooms,  making  a total  of  six.  A new  eight  room  Grade  School 
would  cost  complete  today  about  $110,000.,  so  that  a large  net 
saving  would  accrue  to  the  Town  by  thus  using  the  present 
High  School  for  Grades.  We  ask  your  careful  consideration  of 
the  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  its  bearing  on  the  New  High 
School  Building. 

Your  School  Commttee  wishes  to  express  to  all  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Public  Schools  of  Franklin  its  appreciation  of 
their  efficient  efforts  during  1923. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  R.  RAY, 

JOHN  M.  RILEY, 

ALBERT  H.  MANN. 

Franklin  School  Committee. 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 
For  1924 


Estimate 

Expended 

Estimate 

1923 

1923 

1924 

General  Control 

$4,280.00 

$4,183.53 

$4,605.00 

Teachers'  Salaries 

61,615.24 

61,788.72 

64,666.29 

Books  & Supplies 

4,000.00 

4,033.12 

5,000.00 

Wages  of  Janitors 

7,042.50 

6,784.50 

7,160.00 

Fuel 

4,000.00 

4,127.74 

4,000.00 

Misc.  Operating 

1,600.00 

1,599.35 

1,650.00 

Repairs 

2,500.00 

3,204.67 

3,000.00 

Transportation 

5,000.00 

5,197.30 

5,956.00 

Misc.  Health,  Ins.  Etc. 

2,640.00 

2,771.38 

3,175.00 

Americanization 

1,000.00 

262.24 

Outlay 

590.00 

1,013.58 

600.00 

Totals 

$94,267.74 

$94,966.13 

$99,812.29 

Dog  Tax 

752.45 

Appropriation  1923 

94,267.74 

Total  Ap.  1923 

$95,020.19 

Expended  1923 

94,966.13 

Unexpended  Balance 

$54.06 

Appropriation  recommended  1924 

$99,812.29 

Receipts  and  General  School 

Fund  1923 

$11,711.83 

Estimated  Receipts  and 

General  School  Fund 

1924 

11,500.00 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  FUND  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  1923 
Appropriation  $94,267.74 

Dog  Tax  752.45 
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$95,020.19 


General  School  Fund 

$8,660.00 

State  Wards,  Tuition 

866.22 

State  for  Americanization  Classes  1923 

276.87 

C.  B.  Folleth  Tuition 

100.00 

Town  of  Bellingham,  Tuition 

1,725.00 

Manual  Training 

57.80 

Miscellaneous,  Books,  etc. 

25.94 

11,711.83 
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9 Fuel 

High  1,150.77  529.87  1,290.94  742.93  1,016.21  472.96 

Elementary  4,474.12  3,280.58  4,797.74  4,105.47  2,962.04  3,654.78 

10  Miscellaneous 

High  276.40  271.80  351.37  386.09  428.38  371.86 
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$1,994.46  $2,027.77  $2,421.62  $2,172.29  $3,348.34  $3,804.28 

Receipts  from  General  School 

Fund  by  Town  Treasurer  $6,446.74  $7,870.00  $8,740.50  $8,431.60  $8,660.00 


ONE  DOLLAR 


HOW  THE  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 


1923  1922  1921  1920  1919 

cents  cents  cents  cents  cents 

General  Control  4.4  4.5  4.5  4.5  5. 

Books  and  Supplies  4.2  5.6  6.4  4.4  6. 

Transportation  5.5  5.2  5.6  5.9  7. 


Teachers’  Salaries  65.  62.2  61.3  60.4  59. 


Repairs 

3.3 

4.0 

4.7 

4.3 

Miscellaneous 

1.8 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

Operating 

13.2 

13.5 

15.1 

18.4 

Health 

1.2  .8  .8 

Americanization 

.3  .7  .7 

.7 

Outlay 

1.1  1.1  1.1 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1923 

To  the  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  Franklin  :- 

My  sixth  annual  report  is  submitted  herewith  together  with 
reports  of  my  colleagues  and  statistical  data  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

You  will  remember  that  my  last  report  mainly  considered 
measures  for  improving  the  health  and  physical  work  of  the 
schools  and  discussed  our  High  School  problem.  In  this  report 
I shall  give  an  account  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  children  and  discuss  new  conceptions  of  ed- 
ucation and  our  housing  problem. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  aim  of  our  health  activities  is  to  produce  healthy  children 
who  can  take  their  place  in  life  unimpaired  by  remediable 
physical  defects  and  endowed  with  good  health  habits. 

The  activities  are  as  follows : 

1.  Eye  and  ear  examinations  of  all  children  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

2.  Examination  of  all  children  by  the  School  Physician  and 
Nurse. 

3.  Follow  up  service  to  promote  the  correction  of  defects 
found  by  examination. 

4.  Education  by  Nurse,  Physical  Directors,  Teachers,  and 
Parents  in  regard  to  good  health  habits. 

5.  Physical  and  recreational  exercises  and  games. 

6.  Class  room  instruction  Grades  IV  to  VIII. 

The  class  room  teacher  soon  after  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  gives  each  child  an  eye  and  ear  examination  as  pro- 
vided by  State  law  and  records  the  results  on  the  child's  phys- 
ical record  card.  Later  the  School  Physician,  assisted  by  the 
Nurse,  examines  each  child  in  regard  to  appearance,  mucous 
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membrane,  nutrition,  posture,  scalp,  skin,  teeth,  throat,  nose, 
glands,  heart,  lungs,  feet,  spine,  and  nervous  conditions,  and  re- 
cords the  results  on  the  card.  On  the  same  card  the  Nurse  also 
records  the  weight  and  height  of  the  children  and  what  their 
normal  weight  should  be  according  to  the  Wood  scale. 

The  above  examinations  furnish  the  basis  for  further  health 
work.  Notices  of  all  defects  are  sent  to  the  parents  on  cards 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  follow  up  work  by  the  Nurse  is 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  parents  are  urged  to  take 
action  and  remedy  as  many  defects  as  possible. 

For  the  many  cases  where  the  parents  feel  unable  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  clinics  are  held.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  local  dentists  and  oculists  to  do  dental  and  eye  work 
at  about  half  their  usual  rates  and  the  Milford  Hospital  has 
made  a very  reasonable  rate  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids. 

The  Franklin  District  Nursing  Association  has  borne  the  ex- 
pense of  this  work  for  which  the  parents  were  unable  to  pay, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  nutrition  work  for  undernourished  child- 
ren. This  assistance  by  the  Nursing  Association  has  made 
many  corrections  possible  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
made  and  has  rendered  the  work  of  the  clinics  effective.  This 
assistance  has  been  much  appreciated  by  the  school  authorities 
and  the  many  children  benefited  by  it. 

Last  spring  a clinic  was  held  for  the  worst  cases  of  under- 
weight children  at  which  all  the  local  doctors  kindly  gave  their 
time  and  services.  Twenty-nine  children  were  given  a thorough 
examination  at  this  time  in  order  to  find  the  reason  for  their 
underweight  and  take  measures  for  improving  it. 

The  visits  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
home  and  the  follow  up  service,  which  is  the  important  part  of 
any  health  program,  requires  time  and  patience.  In  order  to 
make  this  work  more  effective  a Ford  Coupe  was  purchased 
last  spring  for  the  use  of  the  Nurse,  and  she  was  employed  for 
another  day  a week.  We  now  have  the  services  of  the  Nurse 
for  all  but  the  one  day  a week  which  she  devotes  to  the  Norfolk 
Schools. 
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HEALTH  HABITS 

In  the  grades,  and  especially  the  lower  grades,  health  talks 
are  given  by  the  Nurse  emphasizing  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
Daily  inspections  are  made  by  the  classroom  teachers  in  order 
to  get  the  children  into  correct  health  habits.  The  Music  and 
Drawing  Supervisors  have  assisted  by  teaching  health  songs 
and  making  health  posters. 

PHYSICAL  AND  RECREATION  WORK 
Closely  connected  with  our  health  work,  and  really  considered 
a part  of  it,  is  our  physical  and  recreational  work.  For  several 
years  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  High  and  Junior  High 
Schools  under  experienced  and  trained  directors,  and  consider- 
ing the  small  equipment  and  space  available  for  this  work  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  accomplished.  With  the  opening  of 
school  in  September  the  work  was  extended  to  the  Grades  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  J.  Etta  McCabe,  who  devotes  two 
afternoons  a week  to  this  part  of  the  work.  This  allows  Miss 
McCabe  to  visit  each  room  once  a month.  Already  greater 
interest  is  shown  by  both  pupils  and  teachers  in  indoor  and  out- 
door physical  activities. 

For  further  account  of  the  Health  Work  I refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  the  School  Physician,  Nurse,  and  Physical  Director, 
which  are  on  subsequent  pages. 

NEW  CONCEPTIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

For  many  decades  school  work  assumed  that  children  were 
alike  in  needs  and  capacities  and  that  the  acquisition  of  book 
knowledge  was  the  necessary  training  for  life  and  citizenship. 
Book  knowledge  dominated  instruction  and  disciplinary  drill 
was  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  This  concep- 
tion of  education  put  a premium  upon  subject  matter.  Definite 
amounts  of  subject  matter  were  supposed  to  be  learned  in  each 
grade  by  all  the  children  regardless  of  their  past  experiences, 
physical  and  mental  make  up,  or  age. 

Such  a conception  of  education  sufficed  when  a large  part  of 
the  people  in  the  country  came  from  English  speaking  coun- 
tries, when  agriculture  was  the  main  industry,  and  when  most 
of  what  one  ate  or  wore  was  manufactured  in  the  home.  The 
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great  industrial  expansion  following  the  Civil  War,  the  change 
from  rural  to  city  life,  and  the  large  immigration  from  Southern 
Europe  have  decidedly  changed  our  educational  problems.  The 
strong  home  and  church  influences  which  were  highly  educative 
have  weakened.  Children  no  longer  receive  in  many  instances 
the  benefits  they  formerly  derived  from  continual  contact  with 
parents  and  mature  minds  when  the  home  and  church  instead 
of  the  mill  and  club  were  the  centers  of  most  activities. 

The  vast  changes  in  the  character  of  our  home  life  incident 
to  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  society  have 
had  a decided  effect  upon  the  character  of  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  last  quarter  century. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a greater  and  greater 
share  in  the  education  of  the  children  is  being  placed  on  the 
schools. 

It  is  no  longer  the  chief  function  of  public  education  to  con- 
vey to  the  growing  child  the  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the 
past  important  as  that  may  be.  Instead  of  solely  teaching  book 
information  and  imposing  discipline  the  schools  must  trans- 
form themselves  into  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  dem- 
ocracy. They  must  prepare  the  growing  generation  for  greater 
social  efficiency  by  teaching  more  that  is  directly  useful  and 
by  better  training  them  for  citizenship  and  public  service. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  public  need  determines  the 
character  of  public  education.  The  great  industrial  and  home 
life  changes  of  the  last  quarter  century  have  determined  the 
changes  in  our  educational  activities. 

The  elementary  school  which  contains  the  first  six  grades 
should  teach  the  child  those  fundamental  processes  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  oral  and  written  expression 
that  all  children  need  regardless  of  their  future  career.  It 
should  also  give  all  children  an  elementary  knowledge  of  our 
history,  geography,  and  institutions  and  inculcate  in  them  good 
habits  of  health,  manners  and  conduct. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  above  we  must  constantly  remember 
that  we  are  not  trying  so  much  to  fill  the  child’s  mind  with  sub- 
ject matter  as  to  train  him  to  think  quickly  and  accurately,  to 
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develop  right  habits  of  action  and  correct  moral  attitudes.  The 
children  to  be  educated  and  not  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught 
becomes  the  real  educational  problem.  The  school  should 
change  from  a place  where  children  simply  prepare  for  life  by 
learning  certain  traditional  subjects,  to  a place  where  they  live 
life  and  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  real  social,  in- 
dustrial, economic  and  community  experiences  that  will  stimu- 
late their  thought  and  prepare  them  for  a high  type  of  citizen- 
ship. 

A teacher  to  be  successful  in  such  a school  must  know  not 
only  how  to  drill  where  drill  is  needed  but  also  how  to  adapt 
and  adjust  the  work  to  the  particular  needs  and  capacities  of 
her  pupils.  She  must  be  a leader  in  proposing  problems  to  her 
pupils  for  solution  and  an  adept  in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the 
pupils  in  their  solution.  She  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
a child  gains  more  by  solving  one  problem  for  himself  than  by 
memorizing  a dozen  that  someone  else  has  solved. 

The  world  needs  as  never  before  boys  and  girls  who  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  think  accurately  and  well.  Such 
boys  and  girls  the  schools  of  today  must  produce. 

The  Secondary  School  period  is  now  usually  considered  as 
the  six  years  of  school  following  the  six  years  of  elementary 
school.  Formerly  the  elementary  school  contained  eight  or  nine 
years  and  the  secondary  school  three  or  four.  The  new  ar- 
rangement meets  the  needs  of  the  children  much  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  old.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  when 
most  children  complete  the  sixth  grade,  physical  changes  occur 
which  have  a marked  effect  on  their  interests,  attitudes,  and 
habits.  Individualities  begin  to  assert  themselves  and  they 
become  more  of  a problem  both  at  home  and  at  school.  They 
need  a school  where  their  various  individualities,  interests  and 
bents  may  have  a chance  to  develop  and  express  themselves. 

The  modem  six  year  secondary  school,  commonly  divided 
into  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  meets  this  need  more 
adequately  than  the  old  type  of  organization.  The  old  type  of 
organization  continued  to  serve  to  the  children  through  these 
restless  and  critical  years  of  their  existence  a little  more  of  the 
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same  kind  of  intellectual  food.  The  result  of  this  was  that  as 
soon  as  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  was  passed 
large  numbers  left  school.  Only  those  few  who  were  preparing 
for  college  or  were  studious  by  nature  could  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  books  and  books  only.  Most  of  those  leaving 
school  drifted  into  trade  or  industry  as  unskilled  labor.  A few 
by  keen  application  and  much  hard  work  climbed  the  ladder  to 
success  but  most  of  them  remained  to  the  end  in  minor  positions 
of  responsibility  as  unskilled  laborers. 

Are  we  providing  public  education  for  all  when  we  provide 
in  our  grades  only  that  type  of  education  that  is  suited  to  a few 
who  are  bookishly  inclined?  Is  there  any  democracy  in  a high 
school  education  that  is  fitted  only  for  the  few  and  not  the 
many?  Of  course,  in  a narrow  sense,  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain 
a high  school  that  provides  the  old  traditional  work  which  is 
easiest  of  organization  and  administration  and  which  in  conse- 
quence has  a small  enrollment.  It  does  not  provide,  however, 
the  educational  opportunities  that  the  expanding  natures  of  our 
boys  and  girls  need  if  they  are  to  render  their  most  efficient 
service  to  humanity. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  secondary  schools  during  the  past 
decade  is  directly  traceable  to  the  new  idea  that  schools  should 
provide  the  intellectual  food  that  growing  minds  of  our  cosmo- 
politan group  of  boys  and  girls  need  rather  than  forcing  them 
to  take  traditional  subjects  unsuited  to  their  future  life  work. 

As  long  as  Franklin  has  sixth  grade  classes  promoting 
around  130  pupils  a year,  Junior  High  graduating  around  100, 
and  Senior  High  graduating  less  than  40  pupils  we  should  feel 
that  we  are  not  offering  in  our  secondary  schools  a varied 
enough  program  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a majority  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Substantially  all  the  children  in  our  Junoir  High  School, 
comprising  grades  seven  and  eight,  are  required  to  take  the 
same  work  for  20  out  of  25  periods  a week.  The  only  differen- 
tiating made  in  these  five  periods  is  between  boys  and  girls. 
The  boys  take  manual  arts,  mechanical  drawing,  and  physical 
work  while  the  girls  take  domestic  science,  household  and  per- 
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sonal  decoration  and  design,  and  physical  work  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

In  the  High  School  a wider  choice  of  work  is  offered,  but  even 
here  it  is  mainly  confined  to  college  preparatory  and  commer- 
cial work  with  very  little  laboratory  or  work  shop.  We  should 
broaden  our  offerings  by  giving  boys  and  girls  who  are  hand 
minded  more  opportunity  to  work  in  manual  and  home  making 
courses,  in  laboratory,  shop,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms.  By  so 
doing,  a large  part  of  our  secondary  school  mortality  would  be 
stopped  and  the  majority,  instead  of  a few,  of  our  boys  and 
girls  of  secondary  school  age  would  receive  the  advantages  of 
a secondary  school  education,  and  thus  be  better  prepared  for 
useful  citizenship  and  service  in  the  community. 

The  natural  question  to  ask  is,  “Why  don’t  you  do  it?”  The 
answer  is,  “Lack  of  accommodations.” 

OUR  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

In  1918  our  schools  were  so  crowded  that  two  additions  of 
three  rooms  each  were  added  to  the  Theron  Metcalf  Building. 
Four  of  these  rooms  were  class  rooms,  one  a Manual  Training 
and  one  a Domestic  Science  room.  As  soon  as  these  rooms 
were  ready  they  were  immediately  occupied  and  temporarily 
relieved  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  grade  schools. 

Since  1919  we  have  had  an  increase  from  1127  to  1234  pupils 
in  our  elementary  school  enrollment  and  from  160  to  262  in  our 
High  School  enrollment,  a total  of  107  in  the  grades  and  102 
in  the  High  School,  or  209  pupils.  This  is  an  increase  of  9.5 
per  cent,  and  63.7  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  the  grades  the  worst  crowding  is  in  the  first  grade  where 
178  children  have  been  enrolled  this  fall  in  the  equivalent  of 
four  classrooms,  an  average  of  more  than  44  to  a room. 

Realizing  that  the  first  grade  would  be  crowded  this  fall,  18 
pupils,  who  probably  would  have  profited  more  by  repeating  the 
first  grade  work,  were  promoted  last  June.  Without  these  18 
the  first  grade  rooms  were  crowded  this  fall  and  a large  number 
of  additional  seats  had  to  be  installed. 

Without  a kindergarten  and  with  so  many  children  unable  to 
speak  English  when  they  enter  the  first  grade  it  is  impossible 
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for  a first  grade  teacher  to  do  good  work  with  more  than  35 
pupils.  Either  an  additional  first  grade  room  must  be  provided 
for  another  fall,  or  the  entrance  age  raised,  or  else  part  of  the 
schools  put  on  part  time. 

The  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  first  grade  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts  is  five  years  and  five  months  which  is  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Franklin  at  present.  The  education  of  many  of 
the  children  does  not  begin  to  any  great  extent  until  they  reach 
school.  On  that  account  it  seems  unfair  to  them  to  raise  the 
age  of  entrance,  unless  kindergartens  are  provided  for  those 
too  young  for  the  first  grade. 

The  part  time  plan  where  part  of  the  children  attend  school 
in  the  morning  and  part  in  the  afternoon  is  disliked  by  both 
parents  and  teachers  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  at  best  is 
unfair  to  the  children.  It  should  be  used  only  as  a last  resort. 
The  only  way  to  meet  the  matter  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  our  schools  or  the  educational  offerings  to  the  children  of 
the  town  is  to  provide  at  least  another  room  for  the  first  grade. 

Some  of  the  classes  in  the  Junior  High  School  do  not  have 
proper  accommodations  for  efficient  work.  Mechanical  Drawing 
has  to  be  conducted  in  the  Domestic  Science  room,  and  much  of 
the  Penmanship  has  to  be  done  in  movable  seats  on  account  of 
having  to  use  the  assembly  hall  which  has  movable  seats  for 
classroom  purposes.  Two  additional  rooms  would  improve  con- 
ditions and  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  pupils  studying  and 
reciting  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

An  enrollment  of  158  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  this  fall  makes 
it  look  as  if  the  entering  class  in  the  Junior  High  School  next 
year  would  be  nearer  140  than  126,  which  it  is  this  year.  This 
will  add  to  the  already  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  school. 

Unless  three  or  more  class  rooms  are  made  available  for 
grade  schools  before  September  1925,  or  the  enrollment  of 
children  in  the  schools  does  not  increase,  which  seems  impos- 
sible with  forty  new  houses  built  in  town  the  past  year,  some  of 
the  children  of  the  town  will  have  to  be  put  on  part  time  school- 
ing. Part  time  schooling  is  an  evidence  of  lack  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  school  officials  or  the  community. 
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At  the  last  annual  town  meeting  a committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  need  of  a new  High  School  Building  and  to 
report  at  a future  meeting.  Therefore  in  this  report  I am 
purposely  omitting  the  High  School  housing  problem. 

In  closing  I wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  have  labored  for  the  good  of  the  schools  the  past 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  W.  HALE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

The  High  School  opened  in  September  with  262  pupils.  This 
is  a few  less  pupils  than  we  had  last  year  and  relieves  our 
crowded  condition  a little  but  we  are  still  crowded  and  the 
building  is  just  as  poorly  adapted  to  our  needs  as  it  has  ever 
been. 

In  September  the  State  Inspector  gave  us  permission  to  use 
our  building  until  next  July.  In  October  Mr.  Morse,  State 
agent  for  high  schools,  inspected  our  building  and  pronounced 
it  one  of  the  worst  in  the  state. 

After  twenty-one  years  of  faithful  service,  Mr.  Charles 
Campbell  has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  posi- 
tion as  janitor.  No  teacher  or  pupil  who  has  known  Mr.  Camp- 
bell during  this  long  period  of  years  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  his  great  faithfulness  and  kindly  disposition. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession  we  won  the  Singleton  Cup 
offered  for  excellence  in  pubic  speaking.  This  ended  the  series 
of  contests  and  made  the  cup  our  permanent  possession  and 
Mr.  Singleton  immediately  offered  to  give  another  suitable  tro- 
phy for  another  series  of  contests. 

We  have  one  more  teacher  this  year,  and  as  a result  only  one 
class  has  more  than  30  pupils,  but  16  per  cent,  of  the  classes 
still  have  more  than  25  pupils. 
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Thirty-eight  pupils  graduated  in  June,  and  of  this  number  27 
were  reported  in  September  as  attending  other  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  Alden  Club  has  continued  to  give  prizes  for  excellence  in 
English  composition  and  free  membership  to  the  two  Senior 
girls  who,  as  Juniors,  obtained  the  highest  marks. 

Last  May  the  school  was  approved  until  December  31,  1923 
by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and 
on  December  31st  I received  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  this 
board  saying  that  we  might  apply  to  have  this  privilege  extend- 
ed for  a period  of  three  years.  I have  made  this  application 
but,  as  the  Board  does  not  meet  again  until  next  May,  we  shall 
not  know  until  that  time  whether  or  not  the  privilege  has  been 
extended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  B.  LAMB. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

The  purpose  which  we  keep  in  mind  in  teaching  pupils  at 
Junior  High  is  the  relationship  which  exists  between  education 
and  work.  We  strive  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  the  real 
purpose  of  school  is  to  enable  them  to  live  better ; that  geogra- 
phy, history,  civics,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  science,  manual  and 
physical  training  and  all  the  rest  of  their  studies  are  all  for  the 
purpose  for  learning  how  to  live;  that  school  life,  as  well  as 
home  life,  must  be  co-operative. 

In  our  weekly  assembly  periods,  a committee  of  pupils  work 
with  a teacher  planning  and  arranging  the  program.  This  de- 
velops initiative,  responsibility,  and  co-operation  in  the  pupils. 

We  are  continuing  with  success  our  extra  curriculum  activi- 
ties outside  of  school  time,  orchestra,  glee  club,  and  athletic 
club.  We  developed  a harmonica  club  among  the  boys.  Fifty 
in  number  joined.  We  have  an  enjoyable  hour  once  a week 
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learning  to  play  some  of  our  old  American  songs.  It  is  some- 
thing the  boys  can  do,  and  they  enjoy  it  very  much.  All  of 
these  activities  make  our  school  more  of  a home  and  fill,  it  with 
a good  healthy  happy  spirit.  < 

The  graduating  class  of  1923  left  as  their  gift  to  the  school  a 
number  of  fine  books  with  which  we  have  started  a library.  We 
hope  to  add  many  more  books.  The  pupils  of  this  age  are  learn- 
ing how  to  study,  and  how  to  find  material  on  a given  subject. 
We  are  striving  for  an  up-to-date  library  of  well  chosen  books, 
both  fiction  and  reference,  so  that  the,  influence  of  choosing 
good  reading  material  will  continue  after  school  days  are  over. 

Every  year  the  pupils  become  more  interested  and  active  in 
student  participation  in  school  control.  Each  division  has  its 
own  officers  who  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  affairs  of 
that  group  with  the  guiding  hand  of  the  home  room  teacher. 

We  are  all  active  Junior  Red  Cross  members.  An  excerpt 
from  the  director  of  Junior  Service,  Mrs.  Derby,  will  indicate 
what  we  are  doing  to  live  up  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  motto, 
“I  Serve”.  “We  received  from  the  Metcalf  School  blotters, 
calendars,  etc.,  which  we  sent  to  the  Rutland  Sanitorium.  The 
painted  animal  figures  on  little  wheels  made  in  the  manual 
training  rooms  were  sent  to  the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers.  These  tiny  tots  must  amuse  themselves  in  a small 
space  day  after  day.” 

The  assistant  physical  director  for  the  State  visited  our 
school  a few  weeks  ago  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  both  in- 
door and  playground  work.  Our  watchword  in  physical  educa- 
tion is  a sound  mind  and  a healthy  body. 

Our  school  magazine,  “The  Comrade,”  we  feel  has  raised  the 
standard  of  the  written  composition  work  because  of  the  com- 
petition involved  in  the  acceptance  of  articles  for  publication. 

The  manual  training  and  domestic  science  is  developing  every 
year.  I would  recommend  an  increase  in  opportunties  in  these 
lines  for  our  boys  and  girls.  The  addition  of  printing,  whereby 
the  boys  could  get  an  insight  into  another  worth  while  trade, 
would  be  a great  advantage.  The  printing  of  the  school  maga- 
zine might  be  a class  problem.  The  cement  walk  which  the 
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boys  laid  from  the  front  door  of  the  building  to  the  street 
last  spring  was  a vital  and  practical  problem.  Many  boys  have 
reported  doing  similar  work  at  their  homes  since  receiving  this 
instruction. 

Our  annual  Parents’  Night  was  a success.  Over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  parents  attended.  The  closer  the  home  and  the 
school  can  work  together  for  the  child’s  welfare  the  happier 
and  fuller  can  the  child  live  when  he  becomes  the  citizen  of 
tomorrow. 

We  are  aiming  in  every  activity  in  our  Junior  High  School 
for  the  best  that  each  can  give  for  the  good  of  us  all.  We  have 
an  excellent  school  spirit  among  the  pupils,  one  of  the  most  nec- 
cessary  factors,  to  make  our  school  one  of  the  best. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  J.  MULLANE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISOR  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

The  work  of  the  grades  from  the  First  to  the  Seventh  seems 
to  be  in  a healthy  and  progressive  state.  Supervisors  agree  that 
the  main  essentials  are  correct  production  of  tone,  accuracy  in 
pitch,  and,  most  of  all,  love  of  good  music..  Then  follow  the 
essentials  of  correct  notation,  time  values,  sight  reading,  key 
signatures,  major  and  minor  modes,  chord  building,  melody 
writing, interpretation  and  analysis  in  simple  form.  These  steps 
are  taken  in  suitable  order  for  grades.  Individual  work  is  em- 
phasized and  recognized  of  great  value  in  developing  confidence 
and  concentration.  For  every  special  occasion  suitable  songs 
are  used,  in  fact,  the  songs  are  “in  season”  for  each  month  of 
the  year. 

The  chorus  work  of  the  Junior  High  School  is  good,  and  fif- 
teen minutes  of  the.  music  period  each  week  is  devoted  to  indi- 
vidual work  and  appreciation  of  good  music.  There  are  two 
classes  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Seventh  Grade,  and 
one  hundred  and  five  Eighth  Grade  pupils  once  each  week.  On 
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account  of  these  large  classes,  the  fundamental  work  has  to  be 
nearly  finished  in  the  Sixth  Grade  and  sight  reading  depended 
on  in  the  Junior  High.  A very  good  new  book,  “Songs  for 
Junior  High”  by  Hollis  Dann,  has  just  been  given,  and  the 
text  book  of  the  Seventh  given  to  the  Sixth  Grade.  This  is  a 
step  onward  for  the  Sixth  Grade  for  which  they  seem  ready.  A 
small  but  ambitious  orchestra  is  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  Principal,  Miss  Mullane. 

Smaller  classes  in  the  Junior  High,  where  more  individual  at- 
tention could  be  given,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  work. 

The  High  School  chorus  meets  in  two  sections  this  year,  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  alternately  on  Friday  morning,  with  a 
general  assembly  Monday  morning.  The  chorus  work  marks 
an  enthusiastic  love  for  music.  As  ever,  a constant  effort  to 
help  the  boys  to  the  independent  on  their  part  is  made.  A large 
and  interested  Glee  Club  meet  on  Friday  afternoon  at  3:00 
o’clock  each  week.  The  orchestra,  this  year,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Frazer. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  time  and  credit  for  all  musical 
activities  should  be  given  during  school  hours,  by  the  Eastern 
Music  Supervisors  at  the  last  convention  in  November. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  G.  MOORE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DRAWING  SUPERVISOR  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

To  develop  appreciation,  a sometimes  dormant,  but  inherent 
possession  of  every  human  being,  is  one  valuable  purpose  of  an 
art  course.  One  of  the  biggest  things  we  can  do  for  our  child- 
ren is  to  develop  this  inner  love  for  beauty  so  that  their  lives 
may  be  enriched  by  the  ability  to  find  joy  and  happiness  in  do- 
ing the  ordinary,  commonplace  things  in  a beautiful  way.  One 
of  the  good  ways  to  do  this  is  to  try  to  represent  natural  forms 
with  pencil,  crayons,  paints,  etc.,  and  to  attempt  to  create 
beauty  through  arrangement  of  these. 
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In  the  primary  grades  are  given  lessons  in  observing  shape 
and  color,  then  relative  shapes,  first  by  tracing  and  cutting  on 
outlines,  then  trying  to  evolve  certain  shapes  of  animals,  birds, 
etc.  from  well-known  simpler  forms  like  circles,  squares,  etc. 
Experience  in  handling  and  arranging  well-balanced  color  har- 
monies is  given.  This  is  one  of  the  important  uses  for  colored 
paper.  The  love  of  story  telling  and  picture  making  is  used  to 
stimulate  study  of  the  form  of  animals  and  various  objects 
mentioned  in  their  reading  lessons. 

In  the  next  grades  more  truthful  representation  is  required 
and  more  careful  observation.  As  a child  grows  older  the  need 
for  drawing  these  shapes  more  accurately  becomes  vital.  Prin- 
ciples of  perspective,  laws  of  natural  growth,  simple  artistic 
anatomy,  facts  about  color,  and  decoration  are  taught. 

In  the  Junior  High  problems  of  Home  Decoration  and  Per- 
sonal Decoration  are  the  most  profitable  for  children  of  that 
age,  and  they  give  splendid  opportunity  for  applying  the  vari- 
ous principles  of  design  and  color.  In  both  grades  the  girls 
have  been  making  portfolios  which  are  to  contain  loose  pages 
of  drawing,  notes,  etc.  on  the  subjects  studied.  These  port- 
folios represent  much  more  than  just  a cover  for  holding 
papers.  The  making,  decorating,  lettering,  designing,  color 
scheme,  and  arrangement  is  an  individual  expression  of  each 
one’s  thought,  effort  and  personal  taste,  modified,  when  neces- 
sary, by  suggestions  and  help  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  High  School,  representation  of  objects,  natural  forms, 
etc.  is  taught  as  a very  necessary  but  subordinate  part  of  the 
big  subject  of  Design  or  Space  Relation.  First,  some  nature 
work  was  given  with  colored  chalk  like  pastel  work,  then  ar- 
ranging of  letters  to  form  personal  monograms  within  a definite 
space.  These  were  used  on  portfolios  made  to  hold  the  draw- 
ings. Posters  for  Education  Week,  designing  and  lettering  of 
holiday  cards,  and  now  the  problem  of  wood  block  printing  is 
being  attempted.  This  is  a revival  of  an  old  Japanese  method 
of  applying  a surface  pattern  to  a textile.  It  gives  good  practice 
because  it  necessitates  the  making  of  the  design  motif,  the 
cutting  of  the  block,  then  transferring  it  to  the  material  by  the 
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us  of  oil  paints.  The  finished  designed  material,  if  well  done, 
has  charm  and  is  practical  for  many  uses.  Charcoal  drawing 
of  objects,  casts,  etc.,  figure  drawing  and  nature  studies  in 
water  color,  pencil,  etc.  are  to  be  studied. 

The  High  School  work  is  slightly  handicapped  because  the 
art  period  comes  after  the  regular  school  hours.  This,  as  well 
as  other  subjects,  needs  to  be  approached  with  fresh  mental 
energy,  but  since  the  course  is  optional  only  those  elect  it  who 
really  love  it,  so  that  partially  balances  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  pupils  come  to  the  drawing  class  naturally  tired  after 
a day  of  studying. 

Certainly  the  teachers  have  tried  to  interpret  the  plans  for 
the  work  in  a very  fine  spirit.  It  isn’t  easy  to  re-adjust  one’s 
ways  of  teaching  to  conform  to  varying  supervisors  and  I sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  cordial  and  helpful  spirit  in  which  I have 
been  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MERLE  K.  TUTHILL. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

My  work  this  year  has  been  extended  to  the  grades,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  all  children  from  the  First  through  the 
Eighth  grade  to  receive  a course  in  physical  education. 

Two  afternoons  of  every  week  I give  to  grade  work,  which 
means  that  I visit  every  grade  below  the  seventh,  including  the 
outside  schools,  once  every  month.  A new  set  of  exercises,  a 
new  indoor  game,  an  outdoor  game,  and  a folk  dance  are  taught 
every  month.  The  room  teacher  then  gives  a certain  amount 
of  time  every  day  to  this  work.  A great  deal  of  stress  is  laid 
on  posture,  sitting,  standing,  and  walking.  I found  several 
cases  of  spinal  curvature,  which  in  children  of  this  age,  can  be 
remedied  through  exercise.  Organized  play  is  carried  on  every 
recess  period.  The  children  are  taught  to  play  games  fairly  and 
to  live  up  to  the  fourteen  rules  of  Good  Sportsmanship. 
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The  Junior  High  School  work  is  carried  on  the  same  as  in 
previous  years.  Corrective  work  is  given  in  the  physical  per- 
iod, as  well  as  work  which  tends  to  produce  healthy  bodies  and 
minds.  Physical  work  from  an  educational  standpoint  develops 
definite  habits  such  as  obedience,  alert  and  attentive  behavior, 
quick  perception,  and  prompt  reaction.  During  this  period  the 
girls  wear  regular  gymnastic  costumes  and  the  boys  sneakers 
with  their  school  suits. 

A great  many  athletic  games  and  contests  are  held  which 
gives  every  child  a chance  to  represent  his  division  or  grade  in 
some  one  sport,  thus  giving  him  confidence  in  his  physical 
prowess.  Track  events.  Field  Hockey,  Soccer  Ball,  Captain 
Ball,  Ice  Hockey,  Volley  Ball  and  Baseball  are  some  of  the 
games  in  which  there  is  class  competition.  If  the  weather  per- 
mits we  have  skiing  and  chariot  races  after  school  hours.  The 
State  Tests  for  both  girls  and  boys  are  given  each  spring. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Etta  McCabe. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

Our  aim  in  Manual  Training  is  not  to  train  the  boy  for  any 
particular  apprenticeship,  but  to  develop  his  sense  of  “fair 
play”,  his  ability  to  accept  readily  any  just  criticism,  and  to 
gain  his  respect  for  another’s  property. 

The  Seventh  Grade  classes  have  been  following  an  outline  of 
beginners’  woodwork.  Some  repairing  of  various  articles 
brought  from  the  pupils’  homes  has  given  us  a chance  to  teach 
Household  Mechanics. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  has  been  of  the  practical  type,  from 
models  made  at  the  school.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  time  and  the 
necessity  of  using  the  Domestic  Science  room,  which  lacks 
equipment  for  this  purpose,  advance  in  this  work  has  been 
slow. 

If  this  course  is  to  be  taught  and  the  expected  benefit  deri- 
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ved,  surely  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  only  one  class  a 
period,  and  to  furnish  an  adequately  equipped  room  for  the 
work. 

The  Eighth  Grade  classes  have  successfully  completed  several 
articles  started  last  year,  including  bulletin  boards,  lumber 
racks,  closets,  etc.,  which  have  aided  materially  in  the  system- 
atizing of  the  work. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  shop,  where  the 
boys  may  receive  ample  returns  for  their  unbounded  enthus- 
iasm which  has  been  so  well  shown  in  the  class  room.  This 
shop  would  include,  if  possible,  a printing  outfit,  thus  enabling 
this  department  to  correlate  more  closely  with  the  acedemic 
subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  ADAMS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

The  country  is  in  need  of  “home  makers’.  The  home  maker’s 
duties  are  composed  of  cooking  and  serving  food  well,  making 
one’s  garments,  and  keeping  a clean  and  attractive  home. 

My  aim  is  to  have  the  students  know  these  duties  and  how  to 
perform  them  properly. 

The  cooking  in  the  Seventh  Grade  consists  of  cooking  foods 
suitable  for  breakfast  and  supper  or  lunch.  The  Eight  Grade 
outline  is  planned  for  more  difficult  foods  as  those  suitable 
for  a dinner.  The  High  School  class  goes  a step  further  and 
cooks  foods  that  are  more  difficult  of  preparation  than  those 
cooked  by  the  lower  classes.  The  value  and  use  of  food  in  the 
body  is  taught  in  each  class. 

The  sewing  is  planned  so  that  when  a student  leaves  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  she  will  be  able  to  make  a complete  but  simple 
wardrobe.  The  simple  stiches  are  taught  in  the  Sixth  Grade ; 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  making  of  under  garments  in 
the  Seventh  Grade,  and  the  making  of  simple  outside  garments 
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and  a little  work  in  millinery  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  The  sewing 
class  from  the  High  School  makes  more  difficult  garments  such 
as  serge  and  silk  dresses,  suits  and  work  in  millinery. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARJORIE  E.  BRIGHAM. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY  CLASS 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

Since  January,  1923,  we  have  enrolled  thirty-seven  boys 
and  girls.  From  January  to  June,  1923,  we  enrolled  twenty- 
three.  In  January,  two  boys  were  transferred  to  grades  and 
one  girl  was  given  a work  certificate.  In  February  one  boy 
was  transferred  to  a grade  and  one  girl  received  a work  certifi- 
cate. The  largest  number  enrolled  at  one  time  was  nineteen. 
At  the  close  of  school  in  June,  we  had  eighteen  pupils,  eleven 
boys  and  seven  girls.  Of  this  number  fourteen  were  sent  back 
to  grades  and  four  were  kept  in  the  Opportunity  Class. 

Since  September  we  have  enrolled  eighteen,  fourteen  boys 
and  four  girls,  of  which  number 

1 came  from  6th  grade 

3 came  from  5th  grade 

1 came  from  4th  grade 

2 came  from  3rd  grade 

5 came  from  2nd  grade 

1 came  from  Sweden 

1 returned  after  year’s  absence  on  account  of  illness 

4 held  over  from  last  year. 

More  of  our  pupils  this  year  were  taken  from  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  many  of  the  children  in 
the  class  are  undersize  and  underweight.  Both  the  School 
Nurse  and  Physical  Director  are  co-operating  greatly  in  encour- 
aging such  children  and  their  parents  to  more  healthful  ways  of 
living.  The  course  which  is  being  given  this  year  by  the  Physi- 
cal Director  is  helpful  and  beneficial.  Corrective  exercises  are 
given  and  other  exercises  and  games  teach  the  children  to  be 
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quicker  and  more  alert. 

The  children  do  a great  deal  of  hand  work.  They  have  taken 
great  pleasure  this  year  in  making  articles  to  send  to  the  J unior 
Red  Cross  for  distribution,  at  Christmas  time,  among  children 
and  disabled  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  In  doing  this  work,  as 
well  as  all  hand  work,  the  children  are  taught  neatness  and 
precision,  and  the  results  obtained  are  surprisingly  gratifying. 
At  present,  eight  boys  are  taking  Manu'al  Training,  and  two 
girls,  the  Domestic  Science  course.  The  instructors  in  these 
classes  are  doing  much  for  these  boys  and  girls  who  go  into 
their  classes  for  certain  periods  each  week- 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  note  the  following  com- 
ment from  one  of  our  State  educators : - 

“Exeprience  shows  that  backward  children  who  succeed  in  life, 
do  so  because  they  become  capable  of  doing  worth-while  things 
with  their  hands.  This  is  really  the  end  and  aim  of  all  training 
with  such  children.  This  kind  of  training  begins,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child  and  his  mental  age,  with  the  use  of  pencils, 
rulers,  crayons,  water-colors,  paper-folding,  paper-cutting,  etc., 
and  has  for  its  ultimate  aim,  actual  work  with  tools  and  mater- 
ials, such  as  carpentry  work,  painting,  weaving,  etc The 

simplest  form  of  manual  work  has  a distinct  educational  value. 
The  main  thing  is  to  teach  them  how  to  work  and  to  love  to 

work For  the  girls,  the  industrial  and  vocational  training 

is  just  as  important,  and  the  work  to  be  done  should  follow  fem- 
inine interests.  Domestic  Science  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  GRANT. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 


To  the  School  Committee : , 

In  accord  with  the  usual  custom  I herewith  submit  my  re- 


port for  the  year  of  1923. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  . • 1377 

Number  having  Adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils 45 

0 1 

01 


Number  having  defective  teeth 112 

Number  having  eye  and  ear  diseases  . 5 


The  proper  notice  was  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
of  these  cases. 

The  work  of  the  School  Physician  for  the  year  just  ended 
is  largely  a repetition  of  previous  years.  The  regular  inspec- 
tion has  been  made  and  the  physical  defects  of  the  pupils  have 
been  noted  so  far  as  possible. 

Much  more  is  being  accomplished  now  than  in  previous  years 
because  of  the  work  done  by  the  School  Nurse.  In  many  instan- 
ces a notice  sent  to  the  parent  is  not  heeded.  In  such  a case 
the  visit  of  the  nurse  to  the  home  secures  attention  and  the  pro- 
per treatment  instituted. 

If  children  are  to  do  good  work  in  school  they  must  have 
sound  bodies.  A poorly  nourished  or  underfed  child  or  one 
with  defective  hearing  or  vision  cannot  compete  with  his  more 
fortunate  fellows,  hence  every  effort  possible  should  be  made 
to  remedy  these  defects.  Instead  of  being  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity, every  defective  becomes  a liability.  For  this  reason 
the  work  of  the  School  Physician  and  Nurse  is  more  valuable 
from  an  economic  standpoint  than  the  cost  of  service.  The  ex- 
periences of  each  year  unfold  to  our  view  a larger  field  of  ser- 
vice. An  immense  amount  of  good  could  be  accomplished  if 
more  time  and  thought  could  be  put  into  the  work. 

A Clinic  for  suspected  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis  was 
held  in  the  Metcalf  School  in  the  early  summer  in  which  the 
local  physicians  co-operated,  so  far  as  possible,  by  giving  their 
time  and  assistance  in  these  examinations.  It  is  my  desire  that 
we  may  soon  have  a clinic  for  giving  the  Schick  test  for  ascer- 
taining the  susceptibility  to  Diptheria.  In  this  matter  the  local 
Board  of  Health  is  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate.  The  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  of  the  public  could  entirely  eliminate 
the  disease.  The  physical  well  being  of  our  children  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Only  by  careful  observation  and  indi- 
vidual treatment  can  the  best  results  be  obtained  and  I sincere- 
ly hope  we  can  do  more  and  better  work  along  these  lines  than 
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ever  before. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

SOLON  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  NURSE  TO  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir: 

Much  has  been  accomplished  this  year  in  the  School  Nursing 
work  due  to  the  addition  of  a car.  I have  been  enabled  to  visit 
homes  and  parents  which  otherwise  would  have  received  a 
printed  notice,  and  whereas  the  notices  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be  used,  I find  better  results,  and  certainly  better  co-opera- 
tion are  obtained,  when  a personal  visit  is  made.  These  visits 
cover  calls  for  children  with  defective  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  and 
tonsils  and  adenoids  which  require  treatment,  also  calls  are 
made  regarding  nutrition  and  lack  of  cleanliness.  The  parents 
are  urged  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  these  deficiencies  cor- 
rected. We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  local  Doctors,  Dentists 
and  Optometrists,  also  the  Milford  Hospital  for  helping  us  with 
a great  many  cases  where  otherwise,  often,  no  correction  would 
or  could  have  been  made.  A great  many  calls  are  made  on  ab- 
sentees who  are  ill  to  see  if  they  are  receiving  medical  care,  so 
as  to  insure  a prompt  return  to  school. 

During  the  year  eight  pupils  were  taken  to  the  Milford  Hos- 
pital, three  pupils  were  taken  into  Boston  for  eye  treatment, 
and  one  pupil  was  taken  to  Wrentham  for  examination.  We 
are  having  hot  cocoa  and  soup  at  noon  for  the  car  and  barge 
pupils  at  a very  small  expense  to  the  pupil.  We  hope  the  par- 
ents will  co-operate  with  us  in  urging  the  children  to  purchase 
these  hot  drinks  as  they  are  so  necessary  for  children  who  can- 
not get  home  at  noon  for  a hot  meal. 

Two  more  pair  of  scales  have  been  purchased,  enabling  me 
to  weigh  all  of  the  pupils.  As  the  work  progresses  the  10  per- 
cent underweight  children  will  be  weighed  every  month  and 
regular  visits  made  to  their  homes. 

The  “Health  Crusade”  does  much  to  help  the  children  in 
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their  health  work,  and  I hope  the  parents  will  encourage  the 
children  in  this  work.  I am  hoping,  as  the  work  progresses, 
that  the  public  will  see  the  benefit  of  it,  and  give  even  greater 
co-operation. 

Following  is  a detailed  account  of  my  work : 


r 


Number  of  pupils  weighed • 2147 

Number  of  children  10  percent  underweight 230 

Number  examined  in  schools • 994 

Number  examined  in  homes • . . 53 

Number  of  general  inspections 63 

Number  of  health  talks • 194 

Number  of  school  visits • . . 296 

Number  of  homes  visited -373 

Number  of  pupils  excluded • 40 

12  Impetigo;  13  Pediculosis;  1 Scabies 
1 Sore  throat;  12  Vaccination;  1 Ringworm 
Number  of  dressings  in  school 54 


Number  of  corrections  made: 

By  School  Outside  of 
Clinics  School  Clinics 

Eyes  28 21 

Teeth  25 19 

Tonsils  & Adenoids ...  8 8 


Total  number  of  corrections 109 

Contagion  found  in  homes 13 


6 Impetigo ; 2 Measles ; 2 Whooping  Cough 

1 Ringworm;  1 Scabies;  1 Typhoid 


Contagion  found  in  schools  26 

22  Impetigo ; 1 Ringworm ; 3 Scabies 

Assisted  Doctor  in  examining 1383 

Number  of  pupils'  Eyes  and  Ears  examined • 194 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Doctors 38 

Number  of  cases  reported  to  Board  of  Health 

for  Uncleanliness  . • 2 
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Call  made  on  Doctors,  Dentists  and  others  con- 
cerning the  School  Children 35 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Nellie  I.  Mitchell,  R.  N. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FROM  JAN.  1,  1923 
TO  DECEMBER  31.  1923. 


Number  of  visits  to  schools • 164 

Number  of  absentees  reported  • 103 

Number  of  houses  visited  • 94 

Number  of  investigations  at  school  67 

Number  found  to  be  sick  27 

Number  absent  for  other  reasons,  but  excusable  28 

Number  kept  home  by  parents  • . 8 

Number  absentees  delivered  at  school  (truants)  7 


Eight  appearances  at  Court  on  account 
of  violation  of  school  attendance  law- 
Respectfully  supmitted, 
RUSS  W.  HARDING, 
Attendance  Officer. 


ACCOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK 


School 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Metcalf  

....  $366.65 

$403.42 

$534.20  $1352.80 

Ray  . • 

226.35 

320.36 

584.29 

Thayer  

. . . . 478.26 

383.68 

626.82 

607.88 

Nason  Street  . . 

....  490-12 

330.40 

369.53 

456.46 

Arlington  Street 

. . . . 335.07 

275.26 

293.51 

508.78 

Four  Comers  . . 

....  256-76 

183.24 

275.57 

478.95 

Brick  

98.15 

223.21 

318.84 

$2064.22  $1900.50  $2643.20  $4308.00 
285  new  accounts  were  opened  in  1923,  and  $3,781.80  transferr- 
ed to  individual  accounts  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Savings 
Bank. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1923 


James  Prescott  Adams 
Byron  Kearns  Blanchard 
Norma  Louise  Bly 
George  Joseph  Brown 
Martha  Elizabeth  Brown 
Annie  Elizabeth  Brunelli 
Priscilla  Barbara  Bullukian 
Roland  Augustine  Casey 
Evelyn  Ekstrom 
Elizabeth  Regina  Feeley 
Mary  Laura  Fitzpatrick 
Elsie  Frances  Homer 
Evelyn  May  Hosford 
Harry  Maxon  Jacques 
Angela  Frances  Kelly 
Helen  Doris  Lawton 
James  Francis  Mahan 
Roger  Lovett  Nowland 
Phillip  Edward  Paine 


Harold  Littlefield  Partridge 
Arthur  Fuller  Pendleton 
Ralph  Edward  Peterson 
Anna  Jennings  Pond 
James  Felix  Rossetti 
Joseph  Anthony  Shea 
Agnes  Terese  Sheehan 
George  Clinton  Sims 
Irene  Lora  Smith 
Gladys  Helen  Stobbart 
Joseph  Michael  Supple 
Ernest  Edward  Swanbeck 
Grace  Lillian  Tufts 
Carmela  Cecelia  Vena 
Francis  Anthony  Vignone 
Anna  Mary  Josephine  Vignone 
Catherine  Vipraio 
Grace  Elizabeth  Whelan 
Irene  McBurnie  Wilbee 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADE,  DECEMBER 

1922  and  1923 


School 

High 

Junior  High 
Metcalf 

Opportunity  Class 
Ray 

Thayer 

Nason  St. 

Arlington  St. 

Four  Comers 

Brick 
Unionville 
South  Franklin 
North  Franklin 

Totals 


Num.  1922  Num.  1923 


39 

40 

59 

55 

77 

72 

108 

95 

95 

104 

120 

116 

37 

34 

33 

35 

35 

35 

31 

35 

28 

28 

17 

15 

37 

40 

39 

42 

30 

36 

35 

35 

40 

41 

36 

29 

28 

40 

40 

51 

35 

36 

29 

27 

30 

34 

36 

38 

31 

36 

41 

41 

39 

39 

47 

45 

30 

32 

37 

40 

44 

41 

23 

24 

20 

24 

34 

35 

1440 

1470 

Grade 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

8 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

1 & 2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 & 2 

1 - 3 

1-8 

1-8 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


Arthur  W.  Hale,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  Harvard  University 
LIST  OF  REGULAR  TEACHERS  TO  DATE 


Name 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
Grade  Where  Educated 


•B  fi 
G o 


Charles  B.  Lamb,  Prin Bowdoin  College,  A.  B.  1914  1914 

Charles  F.  Frazer, 

Sub-Master.  Harvard  Summer  School  and 

Hyannis  Summer  School  1898  1917 

Alice  Wiggin Hyannis  Nomal  and  Rad- 

cliff  e College,  A.  B.  1902  1902 

Frances  E.  King Bridgewater  Normal  1886  1910 

Helen  J.  Goodspeed Smith  College,  A.  B.  1914  1914 

Mary  C.  Hynes Salem  Normal  1920  1920 

Jane  C.  Good Burdett  College  1923  1923 

Edna  M.  Ryan Radcliffe  College  1923  1923 

Marion  S.  Waters Radcliffe  College  1923  1923 

E.  Dorothy  Littlefield Radcliffe  College  1923  1923 

Justin  L.  Anderson Bowdoin  College  1923  1923 

THERON  METCALF  SCHOOL— JUNIOR  HIGH 
Helen  J.  Mullane,  Prin Salem  Normal,  Hyannis  Sum- 

mer School  and  Harvard 
Summer  School.  1919  1919 

J.  Etta  McCabe Bridgewater  Normal  and 

Harvard  Summer  School  1912  1917 

Dora  B.  Darling Monroe  College,  A.  B.  1909  1922 

Josephine  F.  Paul Boston  University  1923  1923 

Mildred  F.  Dalton Bridgewater  Normal  1923  1923 

Gladys  M.  Ellis Framingham  Normal  1923  1923 

Marjorie  E.  Brigham Framingham  Normal  1923  1923 

William  H.  Adams Sloyd  Training  School  1923  1923 


METCALF  GRADES  a * «+* 

q Q 

Anna  I.  Morris 5 North  Adams  Normal  1914  1914 

May  E.  Lennon 5 Bridgewater  Normal  1917  1917 

Elizabeth  J.  Howard 5 Bridgewater  Normal  1920  1920 

Mary  L.  Doherty 4 Hyannis  Normal  1920  1920 

Maud  L.  Granger 3 Dean  Academy  and  Hyannis 

Summer  School  1911  1920 

Pearl  Grant 

Opportunity  Class  R.  I.  State  Normal  1921  1921 

RAY  SCHOOL 

Gertrude  A.  Curtis,  Prin 6 Franklin  High  1914  1915 

Ethel  K.  Foster 6 Fall  River  High  1914  1918 

Emma  C.  North 6 Wakefield  High  and  Chau- 
tauqua College  Course  1910  1921 

Raylene  B.  Roode 6 Norton  High  and  Hyannis 

Summer  School  1921  1922 

THAYER  SCHOOL 

Rebecca  Dunning,  Prin 3 Framingham  Normal  and 

Yale  College  Summer 

School  1888  1907 

Dollie  S.  Carroll 5 Farmington,  Maine,  Normal  1903  1917 

Pauline  Ackers 4 Framingham  Normal  1922  1922 

Jennie  P.  Baker 1&2  Bridgewater  Normal  1882  1901 

NASON  STREET  SCHOOL 
Beulah  A.  Woodward, 

Prin 4 Franklin  High  1903  1911 

Ellen  G.  Feeley 3 Bridgewater  Normal  1915  1917 

Hazel  J.  Hosie 2 Lucy  Wheelock  School  1921  1921 

Ruth  Pillsbury 1 Framingham  Normal  1922  1922 

ARLINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Prin 4 Bridgewater  Normal  1902  1912 

Lucy  E.  Tower 3 Walpole  Training  Class  and 

Harvard  Summer  School  1891  1911 

Esther  Ripley 2 Framingham  Normal  1921  1922 

H.  Marie  Twomey 1 Salem  Normal  1922  1923 
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H.  Maud  Stott,  Prin 2 Dean  Academy  and  Hyannis 

Summer  School 

1910 

1917 

Hope  Lincoln 

Hyannis  Summer  School 

1918 

1919 

Edith  L.  Metcalf. . , 

BRICK  SCHOOL 

1904 

1907 

Kathryn  Cashman. 

UNION VILLE  SCHOOL 

1922 

1922 

Mabel  F.  Sprague. 

SOUTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

1923 

1923 

Belle  G.  Nowland. 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

1920 

1920 

Vivian  A.  Rogers. . 

SPECIAL  HELP  TEACHER 

1923 

1923 

Merle  K.  Tuthill.. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 

1923 

1923 

Ella  G.  Moore.... 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

N.  Y.  State 

1915 

1915 
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Statistics  of  Enrollment,  Membership  and  Attendance,  1913-1923 
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